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XVIIT.—A numerical Estimate of the Species of Animals chiefly Land and 
Freshwater hitherto recorded from British India and its Dependen- 
cies.— By Witutam T. Buanrorp, F. R. S. 

[Received November 10th ;—Read December 7th, 1881.] 


A few months ago I endeavoured to obtain an estimate of the number 
of species belonging to the animal kingdom that are found in British India 
and its Dependencies. I learned, somewhat to my surprise, that not only 
did no such census of the nominal species exist, but that, with the exception 
of the Vertebrata, the classes and orders had but rarely been catalogued in 
such a manner as to render an estimate of the number of species found in 
different countries practicable. I learned, moreover that, owing doubtless 
to the difficulty of ascertaining the number of species described, it was 
impossible to obtain a general enumeration of the fauna of any large area 
of the earth’s surface. 

The marine fauna inhabiting the seas around India is necessarily of 
vast extent and very imperfectly known. Confining myself, in the sub- 
kingdoms except the Vertebrata, to the land and freshwater fauna alone, I 
found anything like a correct estimate of the known species, except 
amongst the Vertebrata and the Mollusca, very difficult to procure. With 
the assistance of some friends, to whom I am greatly indebted for their 
aid, I have, however, obtained a rough idea of the number of species hither- 
to recorded in several orders, and this estimate leads to some very curious 
results, so much so that I think it may be useful to publish the data I 
have obtained, imperfect as they are. 

In the first place, I should state precisely what is the area that I 
understand as comprised in the title of British India and its Dependencies. 
Of course the whole Peninsula of India proper is included, together with 
Ceylon. On the westward, Baluchistan is classed as a dependency, but 
not Afghanistan, so that the western frontier extends to Persia. Kashmir 
carries the boundary northward beyond the Karakoram pass to the confines 
of Eastern Turkestan, but this is the only Trans-Himalayan region com- 
prised in the limits adopted; further east the small Himalayan states 
between Kashmir and Kamaon, with Kamaon itself, Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, are allincluded as Dependencies, although in the case of Nepal and 
Bhutan the position politically is open to some question. But the fauna 
of these countries has always been included in that of India, and but few 
forms are known from them that do not occur in Sikkim or some other 
truly dependent state. All Great Tibet is excluded and so are the Hima- 
layan tracts east of Bhutan. Assam with the hills to the south of the 
valley, Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, Chutiaganj, and British Burmah 
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(Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim) are comprised within our limits, but not Inde- 
pendent Burmah. On the mainland the frontier chosen does not run south 
beyond the end of Tenasserim, the Straits Settlements being excluded; but 
the fauna of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands is added to that of British 
Burma, of which they form dependencies. 

It would be easy to find reasons for modifying various portions of 
the boundaries chosen, but they are believed to coincide as nearly as possi- 
ble with the “red line’ that marks the limit of British power. The 
most questionable addition of the whole is perhaps Ceylon, for this island, 
though entirely British, is in no sense a dependency of British India. But 
Ceylon is included for zoological reasons: its fauna differs very little indeed 
from that of Southern India, and the most important and typically Indian 
portion of the fauna would be imperfect were the animals of the island 
omitted. 

The area thus circumscribed includes portions of two great zoological 
regions, the Oriental and the Palearctic. To the latter belong northern 
Kashmir and part of Baluchistan together with all the Himalayas above 
an elevation varying from about 7000 to about 10,000 feet in different 
parts of the range; the former comprises the remainder of the area. The 
comparatively small tract of the Palearctic region includes parts of at least 
two separable subregions of the higher Himalayas and portions of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic plateau, whilst in the Oriental part of the area the whole of 
two of Mr. Wallace’s subregions* and portions of the other two are in- 
cluded. 

The following are the numbers of species known, so far as I have 
been able to determine them. I repeat that whilst the number of Verte- 
brate species is, I believe, a fair approximation to the real number inhabit- 
ing the country, the Invertebrates are, as a rule, much less accurately known, 
and that whilst in the Vertebrata both land and marine forms are included, 
amongst the Invertebrata, the land and freshwater species alone are enumer- 
ated. 

The data for the Mammals are various. I have collated the various 
works by Jerdon, Blyth, Dobson, Anderson, and others, and as nearly as I 
can estimate the following species are known :— 


QUADRUMANA, a 23 
LEMURER, i .00sic coseeiewieanselsaesineuese cere eae eee eens eee eee 3 
CHIROPTERA «iss s0ces sees oer adi ideor aada ies oe cles nnn 
TS aO GT H a Goc 55 


CARNIVORA, COMO COE EET 666 606 EET 066 LET 660 660 EEE HEHE HOHE 666888 160 CEs 75 


* It must be understood that Mr. Wallace’s subdivisions are open to a considera- 
ble revision, and, as I shewed some years since, the boundaries of his Indian and 
Ceylonese subregions at all events are not correct. 
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CERVON EA E er oa aaee E a i 23 
OTENE ee ee ee aa IE 
UNGULATA, su sere S eee T E vae 47 
SIRENA e ee De A ere Baer are ieee 1 


EDENTATA, 6966666 669 666 666060 6680808666666806 0 AKR 6666099 L 0 3 


For Birds, I take Mr. Hume’s lists* in ‘Stray Feathers,’ Vol. VITI, 
pp. 81—116. It is scarcely necessary to say that the birds of India are 
better known than any other class. For the convenience of Indian ornitho- 
logists too, to whom the new classification is, as yet, not sufficiently familiar, 
I adopt the old as employed by Jerdon, although I must apologize for 
having recourse to an artificial and unscientific arrangement. I give the 
numbers of some of the more important orders and families. As Mr. Hume 
has shewn, about 70 species here included are doubtful. 

RAPTORES : 

VAG IEMs 00s (iisescedssssvsaveeccoriovens OOF 
CSTE Gio o:+00ssessteesseesdeues seseesies 5. 


149 
INSESSORES : 
Be AMO eee e Rees ee. LB 
J ee eae elie es oe ives TE Le 
ESSENCES E GOL 
— 1182 
Ea E <6 0.60 eRe are as 46 
RASORES : 
PLC OCIIAD, ad a00 000 00 Rr ore . 8 
GAN OO EEEE E N GA 
72 
1449 
GRALLATORES : 
Otididæ@, sss ss B A OO T eas G 
LIMELE OES EEC COE CEE OD 67 


T ain. a ek e heel 
SGU CEs OO OT ee ee 
TO, sense inn R ERa 0 ates O 


* Mr. Hume’s limits differ from mine by excluding Baluchistan and the Mergui 
Archipelago, which I include. There are not, however, I believe, half a dozen birds 
known from the two together that are not found within Indian limits elsewhere. 
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Ardeley; cent S O 
Vantelid@, a 0 S care I 
Piataleida, Teaia aga A 


POTOAN E GO oo eer 5 
Phenicopteride, soree eee a 2 
ANSEVES a 000 000 E eee eee eter 36 
Podicipid@, a T esna e 
Procellaride, -naa a 0 
Pa H R L L a 34 
Phaëtonid@, sn ea 3 
VIOO ooo 0060005000 E O EOE 3 
Ea mere a e eaeeeeeere ere 2 
Pelacanid e oaa e a 9 4 
Graculide, arees aeree i ea ee ees 4, 
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135 


97 
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The data for the Reptiles are again various. 


works form the basis for the enumeration. 


Gunther’s and Theobald’s 


CREE ON DARs "cos e es ve'ea tases oom saree ote O00000 S 7 54 
OROCODIETA serea r aa e aE EN E 4 
LACERTILIA : 
TTT B E 0O 5 
LOCO vs vans ciara een tos eae c 14 
LOWUTIL A, covanr as vase cen auent re C eee 
SNCI E A meme BEA e 27 
(eT H agon IN 
EET T cunt ee 
OChameleontide, s... T E L 
— 182 
OPHIDIA : 
Typhlopida, ..rerccocsseersorescsesensessces LO 
I UPUCA aaa 000 OO 0000000000000 C 2 
A CMOP CLUDE, . ioe caqiocsessus ce Cue ate 1 
Gropettt die, eree ie: AT 00000900 4i 
Calamarid@, scs s sec see S ng E LI 
Oligodontidazs. siiis «sta. cpana H 
GET R RA c 57 
Homilopird@; soeren 10 
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OPHIDIA : 
TORR RIRE sess. 5 saa» vgn «i see 
E o.. sieas airn B 
DONARE, occa venous Ç T T ORO RTT cR 5 
DO LOPIMUE aas eaea eaea Ee TG 
DOE, iaa a eee ee 12 
L yc H 10 
PA T Ree 0 
ST a anga Tù 2 


BLAU. 255 cress velaneis cose dna a e |e 
FACT OCHOTINAG, sis ves teres dad us Gone en 21 


T Se E T suse ooaten equa 15 
LEON OO OORT rs sco Wet) 
OWT NO ERE ERR 8S oc 17 
ai ne ea 4 

— 274 


514 
The number of Amphibia is less easily determined as the species of 
BaTRACHIA require careful revision.- The number known is about 100, of 
which 1 only belongs to the URODELA and 5 to the PSEUDOPHIDIA. 
The numbers of the Fishes are taken from Dr. Day’s work, and are 
consequently trustworthy. 


Acanthoptery T eenas seini cen g cate as S 705 
a ARRON ERR itl OER OTs A T 43 
SOR a E E sees © OO 
STR T sn ssc snemaaesisi cic v0 oenitsmisnce seuart nies 15 


BE) CC UGE MNIEC iawn. ea sieges aE TT 
CT OMAROPTETY T savesoscesectercoe | OD 


My principal authority for the Mollusca (land and freshwater) is Mr. 
Theobald’s list printed as a supplement to the Conchologia Indica. I have 
omitted the estuarine species therein enumerated. Unfortunately I have 
not the numbers of the different families, and, as I am writing away from 
books, I can only give the approximate numbers of the classes here. They 
are— 

GASTEROPODA (land and freshwater), sss esse css «ss 900 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATA (all freshwater), ............ 100 
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The next subkingdom Arthropoda includes the most formidable numeri- 
cally of all orders, those of insects. Of some of these fairly approximate 
estimates may be formed, the principal difficulty in groups like Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera being the labour of enumeration, but of many orders very 
little is known. 

The numbers of the COLEOPTERA are taken from Gemminger and 
Harold’s Catalogue, with additions up to 1878 from the Raz Record. 
The following is the result : 

Oteindelid@, cagar aa a ITH 


ET ..csecaceessece souseeseneeeer SE 617 
Dytiscide, SSR Ra n T 
Onido, T semameees 13 
Hydrophilidæ@, sss svec erenn nee 30 
Paussid@, scales sucgusin oun eeen ter occ eee tere eee 33 


Staphy ltd, ne drese erien eran 0: eeeeee E 476 
Paean, r T 70 
SCYAMNONIAA, aea T H 


T R en tite 11 
RE eyni e a 600000 05° 12 
Saphi dUd T, orii aneneen n E teen 7 


Aisled e esta a A 9 
Phala erid E, ae oean E UZ 
Nitidulide,..... elke sce sien Wale EE eee Ree 63 
POGOSTA R, sapesenosere- cerca cee sisal se eee oe 9 
COUPONIDE, «55 oasuendnisenes Eae 
E P 3 
CBI Id, sa ea R RT TT 
P T H ante eee eee 9 
BST veces soscdeuessescdecss eee odie eee eee 
WM ycetophagid E, ..00.0cacseussieeseanseossent te nee 3 


WDE MESELD By r cas TT 8 
DORN ZIAE,. csee u ees crr 12 
TETTO ves 000 ooo a A a Clee Gee 5 
Hleteroceridaes sss: senri ea cance eee 6 
Lucanidaé, var ae . 96 
Nearaueidae,. E casein ete Mee 558 
R sssini yes ae e e eee 107 
Throscidae, essssesses E E ooo sx 4 
GH OE e eee B OGRO 000000 19 
Elüteridae, cic ccasiasuvves sees nt AA ae a eee ee 
Thipidoceridae cass sineas T 7 


SIR LET a se: ianao n AASE. 17 
Telephoridae, sis ..sosacersdvoiceevaleey dedesan ean T 
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(CULTS VEG > ask Beit SoA ane ARES TS nr R eee 48 
OE P Mi tonter sc tnes sac eteascctc esses veo naraenaues 2 
ET COMME 6 cis glen H bs RUE Eee 4 
IEE A naa a E sucess + S ase: 2 
6.4919 R che Sn ee N 6 
OLEN LONGU UE ain a N cesses e e Aea a Mees 2 
Tenebrionidae, B E l 
dea OE E sees <eecna coe ce semeeeete 2 
Bo Ee EE 0 Tegan C sy od potacenens epee: 5 
Maia T O 12 
We oie 65 
BLAU ON os vec saee Soseesdeee R... 5 
Lihipidophoridae, ........6+0 baleen P... 6 
AON eaten va voe6svacesse oda E etn 37 
EHS, CEO ET TE o 2 
Curculionidae, s... tered PTs er. Lore 248 
FT OMEN esis snes a a OO 
EPORA s oven dcunsevdeace E 18 
PE woo e ss cbse sinedsins cases E senaae ses 35 
JE E anc ccsidvcccsceces coe sus ere ie 28 
CPOE E ieouietesoccssassernscaresencsivescacree Z 
RT TH E 
RH enn pales einsic's sriiasce +4. ws Gaieree ane 18 
PGE SYR eE sseonsigvanass 39 
Ea E E ERER rR Ka H OTER 20 
ONELA e E EE E 145 
Cor lopd ae, savasrrre serine: Bee E eerie 8 

4780 


Of the HYMENOPTERA I find 393 in the British Museum Catalogues, 
in which, however, some of the largest families such as Lchnewmonidae are 
wanting. In the Zoological Record 277 additional species are noticed. 
Probably about 150 to 200 other forms are known and the number of 
described species may be estimated at 850. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Moore, who has probably a more extensive 
knowledge of Indian Lepidoptera, and especially of the moths, than any 
other naturalist, for an estimate of the number of described species of 
HETEROCERA. The following is the result : 

E eR E S 
O EES 1150 
EE G o INI 
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PYROS occa cs. cater Oaa oD roy 330 
GEOMECEIES, a Rae reese TI 
6 TT S 7, 130 


Tortrices and Lineiies, sees ce eee eee eo 


3745 


The RHOPALOCERA, or butterflies, have been enumerated for me by 
Mr. W. L. Distant, to whom I am indebted for assistance in several 
matters connected with this enquiry. He considers the number of species 
known to be about 875. The whole number of LEPIDOPTERA is consequent- 
ly 4,620. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Distant for having taken the trouble of 
approximately estimating the known Ruynenota. He finds the number 
to be about 

HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA, ...... 0.00.00: 450 
HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA,..........00.0+-2. 200 


Mr. R. McLachlan, to whom I applied for assistance in the order of 
Nevuroprera of which he has made a special study, considers that 350 is a 
fair estimate. l 

I have been unable to obtain any trustworthy enumeration of the 
Drirrers and ORTHOPTERA. 

` Amongst the other classes of the Arthropoda the only trustworthy 
information I have been able to procure is from Mr. Cambridge who informs 
me that although a large number of Indian Spiders have been collected 
very few have been determined or described. He knows of only 108 species 
distributed amongst the following families : 


RE .....c06600 B a E 3 
Tetrablemmidae n eee annioas JL 
Ei. -. see 
Ea E 1 
Agelenidae, aare a a E eee 2 
Hersiliidae asirian 7 
SE aa A T E E 2 
E H. eae ic. I te ee 4 
Theridiidae, cssc ease Aea an J 
Phoroneididie enrere ee A AT 5 


E peiridal, so ceis a E 
Gasteracanthidtt eee cre A oe 11 
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earthworms, and 2 leeches. 
these numbers. 
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U a rT ea l 
P a a sastra ++ ^ T dei: 7 a 2 
POLS. era a a 1 
DEEP MONGE eces enian eea i 
INONU E pac A A tiene IL 
rE T OO T A a a 5 
OMODA, aree e Eies S 5 
SLE ONE S E es 12 

105 
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To these may be added about a dozen scorpions making 120 ARACHNIDA. 


The Myriopopa may be estimated roughly at 50. 


The Crustacea land and freshwater ean scarcely exceed 100. 
Of Vermes I can only find some 14 described species, 7 Planarians, 5 


The following is a summary of the enumeration given above. 


Number 
of species. 
VERTEBRATA. 
HWE lae ena ses +s R eo Fe ist 405 
e aaa TOS 
Reptiles, E T 514 
nh E E ET 100 
19 Tel i e eee aa aa aa T 
4058 
MOLLUSCA (LAND AND FRESHWATER ONLY). 
BEET OPO Ne eereeceenrant iinan oanet esei 900 
Wamellibranchiata, ....sscossessesaradercseeseses 100 
1000 
ARTHROPODA. 
INSECTA. 
Coleoptera, ee stie T 
LK os scecciececceees ves ensceeternseves 850 
TAE Ty eivisc siege eine negia! Anne en voc cneae > olay 4620 
NRE enrii aocteeewen ORS 
RUMOUR, oc cccscs icc cnscescceaccses « noerecocem OBO 
NOUTO Ao Loess. R ae T 350 
Y ioc ses ..0c0>soveorcdseesteebeee 1 


35 


Iam indebted to Professor Jeffrey Bell for 
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INPYRIOPODA, rse Ta DO © 
ARACHNIDA, Jiscsdscs sea cereo eren ded este een 120 
CRUSTACEA, aae 100 P 
—— 270 
12,870 
VERMES. 


Only about 14 species appear to be recorded. 


I repeat that the numbers given for the Arthropoda are in some cases 
little more than guesses. I have not had time to go through some lists, 
an examination of-which would have enabled me to give more accurate 
estimates. But except in the case of the four numbers to which a note of 
interrogation is appended the figures given are I believe a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth, and the result is one that I think should make Anglo- 
Indian naturalists endeavour to improve our knowledge of the fauna. It 
is scarcely creditable that in a perfectly accessible country, with facilities 
for travelling and for living in different parts of the area unrivalled within 
the tropics, we should remain so ignorant of the zoology. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that the Indian Coleoptera are scarcely more numerous than the 
Lepidoptera, that the Hymenoptera (which very probably rival and may 
excel, each of the other orders) are only between 4 and + as numerous, or 
that the Neuroptera, of which, Mr. McLachlan tells me, about 1000 are 
known from Europe are only represented by 350 species. As to the spiders, 
it is no exaggeration to say that in most parts of India 108 species might 
be collected in a few days’ search. Itis to be hoped that the next five 
years will witness a very considerable increase in our knowledge of the 
fauna of India. 


XIX.— Description of a new Species of the Lepidopterous Genus Huripus 
Srom North-Eastern India.—By J. Woop-Masoyn, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


EURIPUS CINNAMOMEUS, n. sp, Pl. IV, Fig. 4. 


Q. Anterior wings above purplish black-brown darkest at the base and 
along the edges and glossed with steel-blue on the disk, with a conspicuous 
suboval or subtriangular patch of changeable lilac-blue divided by the dark 
veins, commencing broadly just in front of the ultimate subcostal fork and 
rapidly narrowing to the inner angle, and with an indistinct submarginal 
series of small roundish white spots placed upon the inner edge of the narrow 
black-brown outer border and extending from the inner angle up to the 
third median veinlet. 
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Posterior wings above black-brown of a richer tint, broadly and inter- 
digitatingly bordered externally with clear cinnamon-brown, which is 
traversed by the dark brown veins and bears, midway between the black 
base and the wavy purplish-black narrow outer border of the organs, a 
series of four impressed white specks all encircled internally with black- 
brown, one in each interspace from the first median to the second subcostal 
veinlet, and, at its junction with the wavy black outer border, a similar 
but more complete series of white specks, two to each interspace (except 
the second, in which there are four, the middle one of the three being 
divided) from the internal vein to the first subcostal veinlet, and all round- 
ish, except the first two, which present the form of linear marks parallel 
to the outer margin. 

Wings below cinnamon-brown all narrowly bordered externally with 
purplish black-brown, with the veins rich dark brown and the submarginal 
spots more numerous and distinct than above. 

Anterior pair slightly darker for their basal two-thirds, with a short 
streak of pale lilac between the first and second median veinlets near the 
base of the cell and an ill-defined roundish clump of seales of the same 
colour beyond it, an externally forked streak of dark violet-blue occupying 
the basal two-thirds of the internomedian area and followed by a indistinct 
clump of violet-grey scales, a grey streak in the apical half of the sutural 
area, and a submarginal series of violet-white spots situated upon the inner 
edge of the black outer border, and extending from the sutural area to the 
apical angle, with all the spots round except the first six (which have the 
form of linear streaks) and the last (which is elongate), and arranged two 
in each interspace except the eighth from the apex (in which there are 
three) and the last, in which there is only one. 

Posterior pair uniformly coloured, with a discal series of seven violet- 
white spots and dots, arranged in two series, an anterior curved one of three, 
and a posterior straight one of four, the three foremost of which latter, 
with the last of the anterior series, coincide with the four impressed spots 
of the upperside; and with a submarginal series of spots of the same colour, 
situation, and extent as in the anterior wings, but differing somewhat in 
shape, the last three being linear streaks parallel to the outer margin and 
the rest more or less elongate and those of each pair divergent externally 
as if they were the remaining outer ends or horns of lost lunules. 

Length of anterior wing 1-6 ; whence expanse = 3°3-: inches. 

Has. Shillong, Khasi Hills, N. E. India, A single specimen of this 
beautiful and distinct species has been communicated to by Mr. L. De 
Nicéville. It was captured in November last by the late Mr. J. P. Cock. 


